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Interſperſed with Remarks and Reflections. 


D IOGRAPHICAL memoirs of perſons, 
with a favourable reception in print, that it 


thought of obliging the world with an account 


pride as well as a pleaſure in tracing him from 
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D famous for the great good or the great 
miſchief they have done, are ſo ſure to meet 


has long been ſubje& of aſtoniſhment, * that 
none of the diſciples of Paine ſhould ever have 


of his life. His being of mean birth could 


form no reaſonable objection: when the life Þ 
of his hero is ſpotleſs, the biographer feels a 


the penurious ſhed to the pinnacle of renown. Þ 
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pected the hiſtory of Old Common Senſe, 8 


| profeſſed admirers of all that is of low and 


even baſe extraction. They are continually 
boaſting of the ſuperior virtues of their“ de- 
mocratic floor,“ as they call it; it, therefore, 


ſeems wonderful, that they ſhould have ne- 
glected giving an inſtance of this ſuperiority in 
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friends has, in ſome meaſure, been compenſated 
by the diligenee of the friends of order and re- 


ligion. His life was publiſhed in London, in 
EF 2793; but, like moſt other works calculated 
to ſtem the torrent of papular prejudice, it has 


never found admittance into the American 
preſs. I am afraid it will be a laſting reproach 
on thoſe, into whoſe hands this preſs, has fallen, 


| that while thouſands upon thoufands of that 


blaſphemous work, „ the Age of Reaſon, 
were ſiruck off, the inſtant it arrived in te 
. nat a ſingle copy of the Life and 

times of the Blalphemer, fo fir to counteract 
dis diabolical efforts, was printed in che whole 
nian. 


This little . has, at laſt, fallen i into 
my hands, and were I to delay communicating 
it to the public, I ſhould be unworthy of that 
liberty of the preſs, which, in ſpite of lying 
| pamphlets and n letters, J am deter- 


onA PAINE, 5 
mined to enjoy, E u 1 have types * paper 


We my command, 


The reader muſt 3 dune this account of 
Paine's Life, is an abſtract of his life, a larger 
work, written by Fancis Oldys, R. M. of the 
Univerſity of Pennſylvania. The following 
extract is taken from the London Review of 
the work. A more cogent reaſon cannot 
« be given fot this publication, than that which 
ti is aſſigned by the writer of Mr. Paine's Life, 
% in the following fhort exordium. - It has 
« been eſtabliſbed by the reiterated Juffrage of man- 
© kind, that the lives of thoſe per ſons,” who haus 
* either performed tfeful actions, or neꝝ leited e/- 
« ſential duties, ought to be recounted, al mch 
or au example tu the preſent age, as for the in- 
« ffruttion of future times. THoMAS PAIN“ 
(proceed the Reviewers) is placed preciſely 
. in this predicament. His actions have 


* « Tn a note we are informed by Mr. Oldys, that this is 
+ the real name; and that his fiftitious name is Paine with a 
* final e; for that his father's name was Pain; his own 
name was Pain when he married, when he correſponded 
« with the Exciſe, and when he firſt appeared in America. 
But finding ſome inconvenience inhis real name, or ſeeing 
« ſome advantage in a fiftitious one, he thus changed the 
* name of his family; and he thus exerciſed a freedom 
© which the 250 7 — honourable ! 
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|« ſtamped him a public character, and from 
his public conduct much uſeful information 


and inſtruction may be derived. In his 


= CC 


trapſactions as a private individual, we find 
the records of villainy in various ſhapes, not 
* impoſing upon mankind under any impene- 


F< trable maſk, or cloſewrought veil, but, al- 


* moſt from the beginning, openly and avow- 
e edly practiſed in the broad face of day. The 


6 e facts on which he ſtands convicted by his 


«« Biographer are not lightly ſtared, but are 


F © ſupported by authentic documents and ſub- 


tba ſtantiated by evidence.” Wr * 0 


* 1 ſhall detain the reader here but a moment, 


Us 


* 


have n 8 to palliate his crimes. 


to obſerve, that theſe Reviewers were, and are, 
the partizans of Paine, rather than otherwiſe ; 
and that, in many parts of their review, they 
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.c The ez abſtract of the Life of Paine, 
* by Mr. Olays of Philadelphia, will perhaps 


be acceptable to the world; as every fact in 


it is, ** the confeſſion of Paine himſelf, of 
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his friends, and of, his nan, undeniably|| 


„ authentic. 7 
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10 83 D was ** at Thetford, in 
© the county of Norfolk (in England), on he f 
© 2gth of January, 1736-4. His father was 

© Joſeph Pain, a ſtaymaker by trade, and of | 
© the ſe& of the Quakers. His mother, Fran- | 
© ces Cocke, daughter of an attorney at W 1 


4 ford, and of the cltabliſhed Church. 2 
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*. By fe ome accident, probably lth Ou. 
* the NG en of bis rents in their re- 
* ligious ſentiments, the ſon Was never bap- 
E tote. He 978 however, E at 12 
* uſval age, by the Biſhop of Norwich thro 
* the care of his aunt, Miſtreſs Cocke.” | den 


* At the free-ſchool of Thetford, a eee 
* Mr. Knowles, young Paine was inſtructed i in 
: * reading, writing, and. arithmetic. ; The ex- 

* pence of his education was defrayed” by his 
© father, with ſome aſſiſtance from his mother's- 
relations. At the age of thirteen, he Bee + 
came his father's apprentice,” in the trade of 
* e At chis eee we con- | 
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* 'That part of this effay which the reihe ey thus 
marked with inverted commas, 1s taken from: the printed 
copy. The reſt, whether good or bad, whether Nr 
or antirepublican, Lam ready to take upon mylelt.. ah 
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© tinued for five years; although he, himſelf, 
© forgetful or regardleſs of the truth, has, in 
© the ſecond part of his Rights of Man, relat- 

©. ed; that he entered, at the age of ſixteen, on 
* beard the Terrible privateer, Captain Death; 
* Hhich was not fitted out till ſome years 
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© He went, at the age of nineteen, to try 
© his fortune in London; where he worked for 
* ſome time with Mr. Marris, an eminent ſtay- 
maker in Hanoyer-ſtreet, Long acre.— After 
© a very ſhort flay in this ſituation, he repaired 
to Dover; and there obtained employment 
With Mr. Grace, a reſpectable ſtaymaker. 
© While Paine remained here, an attachment 
* began between him and Miſs Grace, his- 
© maſter's daughter: in conſequence: of which, 
© Mr. Grace was induced to lend our adven- 
© © turer ten pounds, to enable him to ſettle as a. 
maſter. ſtay maker at Sandwich. 


He ſettled at Sandwieh in April, 1759: 1 
but forgot to repay the ten pounds, or to ful- - 4 
Hi the marriage, in expectation of which the | 
money had been advanced to him. Here, 
* it ſeems, he took up his lodging in the mar- 
ket· place; and formed a little congregation, 
to whom he preached, in his lodging, as an 
———A Adnifere on oe 
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c and Thomas Paine were married on the 


THOMAS PAINE. * 


„* In the mean time, he fell in love With * 
© pretty, modeſt; young woman, Mary Zens i 
45 Seger of James Lambert; who, with his 
wife Mary, had come to Sittingbourne as an 
exciſeman, before the year 1736 but, hav- 
ing been diſmiſſed for 3 had open- 
ed a ſhop, and acted, beſides, as bum-bailiff 


were by this time dead, and the daughter 
was now waiting-woman to Mrs. Solly, 
wife of Richard Solly, an eminent wool- 
len-draper at Sandwich. Mary Lambert 


6 

LE 
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«of Sittingbourne. Both father and mother 
| - 

c 

« 
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27th of September, 1759. Although he 
was only twenty-two, and ſhe twenty-one 
years of age, yet, by the ſcars of diſeaſe, 
or by the native harſhneſs of his  feas 
tures, he appeared at the time of the mar- 
riage ſo much older than ſhe, that the good 
women of Sand wich expreſſed their aſtoniſh - 


2 Thomas, foon after the marriage, finding 
bhimſelf ſomehow diſappointed, began to mal- 
© treat his wife. Little more than two months 


had paſſed, when this became viſible to the 
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ment, n girl ſhould marry 1. ad 4 1 
1 fallow. 


* whole town. By Mrs. Solly's aid, their po- 


* yerty was occafionally relieved. From the 


furniſhed lodging in which Paine had hither- 


to lived, the young couple ſoon removed to 
* a houle, for which they with ſome difficulty, 
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* obtained furniture upon credit. But he hav- 
ing contracted debts which he was unable to- 
© difcharge, our adventurer, with his wife, 
© found themfelves obliged to take what is 
© called in Scotland a moonlight flitting; and, on 
the night between the ſeventh and eighth of 
© April, 1760, they fet out from Sandwich to 
© Margate :---Thomas carrying with him the 
© furniture which he had purchafed on credit, 
a ſtove belonging to his houſe, and the ftays 
of a cuſtomer. The ſtays were recovered 
* from him by a timeful claim. He ſold the 
furniture by auction at Margate.--- The ſale 
of goods obtained upon credit on a falſe pre- 
© text, is a crime that was formerly puniſhed 
by expoſure on the pillory, which has ſince 
been changed for tran{portation.* 


At this place, the reader will undoubtedly 
call to mind Paine's vehement fallies againſt 
the Engliſh penal code. All the patriots look 
upon law-givers, judges, juries, and the whole 
fuite of juſtice, as their mortal enemies. In- 
human wretches,” ſays Tom, © that are leagued 
«© together to rob Man of his Rights, and 
« with them of his exiſtence.” This is like 
the thief, who, when about to receive ſentence 
of death, proteſted he would ſwear the peace 
[| againſt the judge, for that he verily believed he 
had a defign upon his life.— Reader, ever while 
| you live, ſuſpect thoſe tender-hearted fellows 
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who ſhudder at the name of the gallows. 
When you hear a man loud againſt the ſeveritiy 
of the laws, ſet him down for a rogue. 


From Margate, Paine el to Lon- | | 


don. His wife ſet out with him: but her 


| 
| 
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ſubſequent fate is not well known.. Some | g 


ſay that ſhe periſhed on the road, by ill 


uſage and a premature birth: othens i in con- 


Ad 


to be {till alive; although the obſcurity of | 
her retreat prevents ready diſcovery.” 
Now, who that reads this, does not feel a 
defire to kick the ſcoundrel of a ſtay-maker, 
for exclaiming againſt ariſtocracy, becauſe, as 


ſequence of diligent inquiry, believe her | 


1 


| 1 
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he pretends, its laws and cuſtoms are cruel 


and unnatural !—< With: what kind of paren- 


<< tal reflections;” ſays the hypocrite- in his 
Rights of Man, © can the father and mother 
*. contemplate their tender offspring? To 
e reſtore parents to their children, and chil- 
% dren to their parents, relations to each 
„ other, and man to ſociety, the French 
by Conſtitution bas deſtroyed the law of pri- 
% mogenitureſhip.” Is not this fine cant to 
entrap the unſuſpecting vulgar ? Who, would 
not imagine that the foul which pours itſelf 
forth in joy for the reſtoration of all theſe 


* 


dear relatives to each other, was made up of | 


conſtancy and tenderneſs? Wha would ſuſ- 
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pect the man whoſe benevolence is "awe ex- 
tended to foreigners, whom he never ſaw, of 
being a brutal and ſavage hufband, and an un- 
natural father? — Do you aſk, * with What 
«kind of parental reflections the father and 
« mother can contemplate their tender off- 
* ſpring ?”'—Hypocrincal monſter ! with what 
kind of reflections did yon contemplate the 
laſt agonies of a poor, weak, credulous woman, 
who had braved the fcoffs of the world, who 
had abandoned every thing for your ſake, 
had put her all in your poſſeſſion, and who 
looked' up to you, and 13 ou alone, for 3 1, poli ? 


- 
12 
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Paine's humanity, like that of all the re- 
forming philoſophers of the preſent enlight- 
ened day, is of the ſpeculative kind. It ne- 

ver breaks out into action. Hear theſe peo- 
ple and you would think them overflowing 
with the milk of human kindneſs. They 
ſtretch their benevolence to the extremities of 
| the globe: it embraces every living creature 
| except thoſe who have the misfortune to come 
in contact with them. They are all citizens 
| "of the world: country and friends and rela- 
| tions are unworthy the attention of men Who 
| Are wr in rendering all nn Moy 


| x Is ever + ſuſpedt the ſincerity of a man whoſe dif. 
| courſe abounds in expreſſions of univerſal phi- 
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porn”: ob Nothing 'is: inn; than for 
0 


A f ſome imagination ta raiſe himſelf 


to a ſwell of ſentiment, withaut the aid of | 


one fi feeling of the heart. Rauſſrau, 


for inſtance, is everlaſtingly babbling about | 


his genre humain (human race) and his“ coeur 
aimant et tendre, (tender and loving! heart). 


He writes for the human race, his heart hleeds 


for the diſtreſſes of the human face, and, in 
the midſt of all chis, he ſends his unfortunate 
baſtards to the poor- hauſe, the receptacie of 
miſery! Virtuous and tender hearted and ſym- 

b Rouſſeau ! Certainly nothing is fo 
difguſting as this, except it be tu ſee che hu- 
mane and ſentimental Sterne wiping away a 
tear at the ſight of a dead jack- aſs, while his 
iojured wife and child were pining away their 


days in a nuunery, and while he was a debauch- 


ing the wife of his friend. * 


— 


In J aly, pee e mitha 
* out her, to his father's houſe. Having 


C been unſucceſsful i in the buſinefs of a _ 


4 nate writings are nod admirably lee 10 des 
Fe the morals of the youth of both ſexes; but it was re- 


ſerved for ſome of the printers in - the United States to. give f 


thoſe, writings the finiſhing touch. What the lewd author 
was aſhamed to do, they have done for him. They have ex- 
plained his double entendres and filthy inuendas by a ſet of the 
moſt bawdy cuts that ever diſgraced the pencil. l was ſhown 
a.copy of the Sentimental Journey in this ſtyle at the ſhop of 
Citizen Thomas Bradford of Philadelphia, the vey place 1n 
the city, I believe, where it is to be had. 
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© tinued only three months. 
< now willingly have—/aken orders! but, being 
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maker, he was now willing to leave it for the 
Exciſe. In the Exciſe, after fourteen 


months of ſtudy and trials, he was eſtab- 


| © liſhed on the iſt of December. 1762, at the 


3 
1 
| 


age of 'twenty-five. The kindneſs of Mr. 
Sockſedge, recorder of Thetford, procured 
for him this appointment. He was ſent, 
as à ſupernumerary, firſt to Grantham ; and 
© on. the Sth of 1 guſt 1764. to Alford. 
© Being detected in Ro miſconduct, he was, 
Jon the 3 of r er 1765 diſmiſſed . | 
* his erk“ | 


iff In thee ate 1 aback and Une 
© che repaired to London a third time. Here 
© charity ſupplied him with clothes, money and 


lodging; till be was, on the 11th of July 


41766, reſtored to the Exciſe, although Not 
to immediate employment. Fr ſupport, - 
© in the mean time, he engaged himſelf for a 
© falary, of five and twenty pounds a year, in 


the ſervice of Mr. Noble; who keeping an 


© academy in Lemon-ſtreet, Goodman's fields, 
7 * an uſher to teach Engliſh, and walk 


© out with the children, He won nobody's 


* favour in this family: and, at Chriſtmas, 
c left the ſervice of Mr. Noble for that of Mr. 


Gardner, who then kept a reputable ſchool 


at Kenſington. - With Mr. Gardner he con- 
He would 


* 
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1 only an Engliſh ſcholar, could not obtain 
© the certificate of his qualifications previouſly } 
* neceflary. Being violently moved, however, 

with the ſpirit of preaching, he wandered 
*-about for a while as an itinerant Methodiſt; ÞY 
and, as urged by his neceſſities, or directed 
by his ſpirit, preached in Moorfields, and in 
various populous places in England.” 


' 


At length, in March 1768, he again ob- 
© tained employment in his calling of an Ex- 
* ciſe officer; and was ſent in this capacity to 
Lewes in Suffex.—— He was now, at the 
age of thirty-one, ambitious of ſhining as a 
© jolly fellow among his companions ; yet with- 
< out reſtraining his ſullen, overbearing tem- 
© per; although to the neglect of his duty as 
© an Exciſe- man. By his intrepidity in water 
and on ice, he gained the appellation of | 
© Commodore. He had gone to live with Mr. 
Samuel Ollive, a Tobacconiſt; and in his 
* houſe he continued till that worthy man's 
death. Mr. Ollive died in bad circum- 
< ſtances; leaving a widow, one daughter, and 
© ſeveral ſons. For {ome diſhoneſt intermed- 
«© dling with the effects of his deceaſed land- 
© lord, Paine was turned out of the houſe 
by Mr. Atterſol, the executor. But, bein 
© more favourably regarded by the widow- 
© and daughter, he was received again by | 
them in 1770. He R after commenced 


* 
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«-procer.; opening Ollive's ſhop in his own 
name He, at the ſame time worked the 
tobacco mill on his own behalf; and, regard- 
leſs of the regulations of the Exciſe, -and 
of his duty as an Exciſe-officer, for ſeveral 
years continued this trade, engaging without 
ſcruple in ſmuggling practices, in order to 
render it lucrati ve. 


. * 
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< In 1771, at the age of thirty- four, he 
again ventured on matrimony. Elizabeth 
Ollive, the daughter of his late Jandlord, 
whom he now married, was a handſome and 
worthy woman, eleven. years younger than 
himſelf ; and, had it not been for her unfor- 
tunate attachment to him, might have mar- 
rie to much greater advantage. — Upon the 
occaſion of this ſecond marriage, Thomas 
Paine thought proper to repreſent himſelf 
as a batchelor, although he muſt have known 
that he was either a widower, —or, indeed, if 
his former wife was then alive, a married 
man ;— and, although the marriage act has 
declared it to be felony, without benefit of 
clergy, for a perſon thus wilfully to make a 
Halle entry on bow regiſter, 8 
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Izatte ſame year, Paine firſt commenced au- 
| © thor.—Ryumbol1, candidate for New Shoreham, 
| © required a ſong to celebrate the patriotiſm and 

© theconviviality, of the occaſion. Paine pro- 

* duced one, which was accepted, and reward- 
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ed with three guineas:— His Poetical ho- 


nours he ſeems to have afterwards forgotten? 
for in 1779, he aſſerted in the news- Papers, 


that, till the appearance of his Common dae, 


he had never enen a ſyllable. 


5 By a certain boldacf and buſtle of cha- 


f 


0 


£ 
c 
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rater, although without the  recommenda- 


tion of honeſty, he had become a ſort of 


chief among the Exciſemen. They began 
about this time to be diſſatisfied, that their 


ſalaries were not augmented with the increaſe 


of the national wealth, of the public Reve- 
nue, and of the price of the neceſſaries of 


life. Citizen Paine undertook to write their 


Caſe; and in / 1772, produced an octavo 
© pamphlet of one bundred and twenty pages, 
containing an [xirodut7ion ; The Slate of the 


Salary f the Officers of. Exciſe ; ; and Thoughts _ | 
on the Corruption arifing from the Poets of 


. Exciſe-Officers. Of this pamphlet four — tf 
ſand copies were printed. A contribution 
was made by the Exciſemen, to ſupply the 
expences attending the ſolicitation of their 
caſe. . Paine buſtled about, as their agent 
in London, in the winter of 1973. But 
nothing was done; and although liberally 


paid by his iN he forgot to FRY his 
pater. , 5: |; | 
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In his attention to the common cauſe of 
« the Exciſemen, he had neglected his own 
private affairs. His credit failed. He funk 
| © into difficulties and diftreſs: and in this 
F © fituation made a bill of fale of his whole 
effects to Mr. Whitfield, a conſiderable gro- 
cer at Lewes, and his. principal creditor. 
| © Mr. Whitfield ſeeing no proſpect of pay- 
| © ment, took poſſeſſion of the premiſes, and, 
in April 1774 diſpoſed of them as his own. 
The other creditors thinking themſelves | 
& © outwitted by Whitfield, and cheated by 
* Paine, had 0 to the rigours of law. 
© Paine ſought concealment for a time in the *! 
85 cock- loft of the Whitehorſe- inn.? 1 
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Se nec, — 
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About the ſame time, he was again dif- | 
_ 7, miſſed from the Exciſe. His careleſſneſs of | 
_ © the duties of his office—dealing as a grocer | 
in exciſeable articles—buying ſmuggled to- 

© bacco, as a grinder of ſnuff—and conniving 

© at others for the concealment of it himſelf— - 
could no longer be overlooked or excuſed. 
© His diſmiſſion took place on the Sth of 


© April, 1774. He petitioned to — reſtored, 
: but without ſucceſs.” 


—— — 
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Reader, how often mo I obſerved, that 
diſappointment, and refuſal of favours alked 
from government, are the great ſources of 
IF what is now-a-days called patriotiſm? Here 


we are arrived at the cauſe of Tom Paine's 
OY | 


American independence. 
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mortal enmity to the Britiſh government. Had | 


his humble petition been granted; had he 


been reſtored to his office, 'he might, and un- 
doubtedly would have ſtigmatiſed the N 
ricans as rebels and fraitors. He would have 


Lord North, inſtead of being the W of 


1 


Who, after. reading this, will believe chat | 


he was actuated by laudable motives, when 
he wrote againſt taxation; when he called the 


Exciſe a hell. born monſter? He long was, vor 


fee, an advocate for this hell-born monte? 
and even one of its choice miniſters, and fack 


would he have been to this day, had not his 


petition been rejected. What, Thomas! Pe- 


tition to be one of the under-devils of a a hell- 
born monſter ! 3 


i 


Whatever may de the F which his 


vindictive pen rendered to the cauſe of the 
United States, the people of this country owe 
him no tribute of gratitude, any more than 
they do to the pretended friendſhip of the 


French court or nation. Both had the ſame 


objects in view: the furthering of their in- 


tereſts and glutting of their revenge. They 


looked upon the revolted coloniſts as their 


tools, and if America profited by their inter- 


ference, it was owing to the wiſdom. of hen 
councils, and not to their good-will, 
= B 3 


probably been amo "S the ſuppleſt tools of 


1 5 —_— 
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When patriot Tom began his career in 
America, it was aſſuredly very neceſſary for him 
to aſſert, that, till the appearance of his Common 
Senſe, he had never publiſhed a ſingle ſyllable; 
for, it would have looked a little auk ward to 
Jee that work coming from the pen of a diſ- 
carded exciſe officer, who had petitioned for a 
reinſtatement in his oppreſſive office. Not a 
whit leſs aukward does it now appear, to hear 
clamou:s. againſt the expences of the Britiſh 
government coming from the very man who 
would willingly have added to thoſe expences 
by an augmentation of his own ſalary. He 
tells the poor people of Great Britain, that 
their hard- earned pence: ie wrung from 
ze them by the king and his miniſters;“ yet, 
We ſee, that he wiſhed a little more to be 
wrung from them, when he expected a ſhare, 


= —Dilſintereſted and compaſſionate ſoul ! 


vw 


The Englith Clergy, too, and the tithes they 
receive, have. been conſiderable objects of 
Thomas's out- cry. Thoſe battering-rams, 
called the Rights of Man, have been directed 
againſt theſe with their full force. But what 
would the hypocrite have ſaid, had he been 
able to ſlip within the walls of the church? 

Like Dr. Prieſtley, Tom looks upon tithes as 
oppreſſive, merely becauſe he is not a rector. 


* 


* 
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ro Parks, 


— 


: Elam; line his attempt to obtain Holy 


Orders (ſacrilegious monſter 1) and his Me- 


when I come to has epoch in his life, when be. 


thodiſt preaching agree with the opinions ex- 


preſſed in his © Age of Reaſon” I ſhall notice, 


found it convenient to- throw aſide the maſk, 


and become an open blaſphemer ; but I cannot 
quit him in this place, without obſerving on 


the remarkable ſimilarity in the career of Tom 


and that of Old John Sdoan tick. Both had 


paid off their debts in England with a ſpunge, 
both had been field preachers, and both had 


been exciſe officers, when the American war 


broke out: at this moment they ſeparated. 


After having gone ſide by ſide during their 
u hole lives, they ſteered a courſe directly op- 


poſite to each other. Paine became a 3 


patriot, while Swanwick remained a loyali 


How came this? Why, Swanwick was ſtill 


in office, whereas poor Tom was diſmiſſed. 


Had . been diſſmiſſed and Paine in 


office, Tom would have followed the Britiſh 


waggons to New-York, and Swanwick would; 


probably, have written Common Senſe, 


> 


With the benden 8 permiſſion, I will juſt ſtep } 


aſide from my ſubject, to aſk, how it happened 


auguſt repreſentatives of the city of which [ 


have the honour to be an inhabitant, came to ? 


* 
* & 
41 


that Citizen John Swanwick, now one of the 
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dea ſtaunch whig, while his reſpectable ſtre was 
as zealous a waggon maſter as any in the Royal 
army? Mr. Swanwick was, 4 preſume, too 


young. at that time, to perceive-the amazing 


advantage that a citizen enjoys over a ſubject ; 


| 
| 
| 
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and, as he profeſſes a great deal of filial piety, 
one may reafonably ſuppoſe, that he would 
have followed the fortunes of his father, had 
not his remaining behind been in conſequence 
of a concerted plan. This is a ſtroke of do- 
meſtic policy, which has been often practiſed 


in tickliſh times, but never with more com- 


plete; ſucceſs than in the preſent inſtance. 
The father was a faithful ſubject and the fon a 


frm patriot; the father ſang God ſade the king, 


and the ſon Yankey-doodle; the father got a 
penſion and the fon a ſeat in Congreſs. -I could 
continue a little further here, but it is time to 
return to our old broken exciſemam. * 
Amid this knavery and miſmanagement, 
Paine had not diſtinguiſned himſelf by con- 


jugal tendernefs to his fecond wife. He 


had now lived with her three years and a 
half, and, beſides cruelly beating, had other- 
vile treated her wilfully and ſhamefully, in 
a manner which would excite the indigua- 
tion and refentment of every virtuous mar- 
ried woman; and which muſt enſure to him 
the deteſtation of every honourable man. 
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From an attention to the known delicacy 
and modeſty of our fair country-women, we 
forbear, in this abſtract, to ſtate the parti 
*.culars, though they are publiſhed at length | 
© in Mr. Oldys's pamphlet. — The confe- | 

© quence of all this was a ſeparation between 
him and his wife, upon the conditions of 
cher paying her huſband thirty-five pounds 
© {terling, and his agreeing to claim no part of 
© whatever property ſhe 1 3 thereafter 
8 n | 


2 3 2 
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Paine now retired to London; but would 
not leave his wife in peace till they had mu- 
* tually entered into new articles of ſepatation 
© in which it was declared on his part, that be | 
© no longer found a wife à convenience, and on hers, | 
© that ſhe had 100 long fi UL hat the 9 of JM 
FF 5 


This is the kind and K Toms | 
Paine, who ſets up ſuch a piteous howl about 
the cruelty and ryranny of kings 1— “ I have 
* known many of thoſe bold champions for 
liberty in my time, fays the good old Vicar | 
of Wakefield, © yet do I not remember one 
« who was not in his heart and in his family a | 
« tyrant.” What Dr. Johnſon obſerves of 
Milton may with juſtice be applied to every | 
individual of the king-Killing crew: he © * look- f 
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would requeſt the reader to look round among 
| his acquaintance, and ſee if this obſervation 
does not every where hold good; ſee if there 


patriots, who is not a bad huſband, father, 
brother, or ſon. The ſame pride and turbu- 
lemce of ſpirit that led them to withhold every 
mark of reſpect and obedience from their ſupe- 


their will. The laws of nature will ſeldom, if 
ever, be refpected by the man who bas ſet 
thoſe of his. country and of decorum at de- 
fiance; and from this degree of perverſity 


1s welf; The good citizen or ſubject, the good 


| hutband, parent and child, and the good. 
chriſtian, exiſt together or they exiſt not at 


— 
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ſeparation from his laſt wife, we may make a 
Pretty correct calculation of his value as a huſ- 


— ey 


band. The poor woman was obliged to pay, 


| him thirty-five pounds fterling to get rid of 


E — — 


is (in Federal currency) juſt one hundred 
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| ©. ed upon woman as made only for obe- 
s dience and man only for rebellion.” I 


be one among the yelping kennels of modern 


riors, led them alſo to tyrannize over thoſe 
| who are ſo unfortunate as to be ſubjected to 


| there 1s but one ſtep to the defiance of heaven- 


From the circumſtances attending Tom's 


him ; ſo that, a democratic ſpouſe, even ſuppoſing. 
| htm to come up to his great leader in worth, 


y 
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and fifty ſix dollars, ſixty ſix cents and two- 
thirds of a cent, worſe than nothing. Oh; baſe 
democracy! Why, it is ablolutely worſe than 


ſtreet daes or the filih of common-ſew- 
ers. | 


I 


The mob of Ki: that the poor Fenz 
have got, have lately ſet Thomas to writing 
down the credit of Engliſh bank- notes, a taſæk 
that the dregs of his old brain were quite un- 
equal to. Inſtead of uſeleſs labours of this 
kind, inſtead of attempting to write down the 
Bible and bank- notes, I would recommend to 
him to oblige the people of his < beloved 
&« America,” as he calls it, with a ſtatement of 
the ſums neceſſary to pay off all the democratic 
huſbands in this continent, at the price his 
own wife fixed on himſelf ; adding to the groſs 
amount as much as would defray the expences 
of their tranſportation to their proper climate, 
France. Their wives, I dare ſay, would have 

no objection to in i.ate Mrs. Paine, as far as 
their laſt farthing would go, and if all wiſdom 
is not baniſhed from within the walls of the 


Congrels, they would never refuſe to make up 
the anf 


> ky : 
* 


We have ſeen WE of Tom as a baſbaa#; 


now let us {ce n it is to be curſed wien ſuch 


a ſon. 
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1 Citizen 8 now finding that Va noto- 


© rioufly bad character rendered it adviſable for 


© him to leave u country where he was known; 
© he bad the addreſs to procure a recommen- 


dation to the late Dr. Franklin, in America; 


© as a perſon who might, at ſuch a criſis, be 
© uſeful. there. He accordingly failed | for 
America ig September 1774. 


©: The following letter from his mother - | 


his wife, written about this time, proves that 


® 


© ſhe had the diſtreſs of knowing his crimes - 
and misfortunes, and of feeling for them as a 


parent naturally feels ot: a child, Wied or 
4 POOP... 


/ # 
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40 Deak Dara 


Thetford, Norfolk, wi th Ju) I 17 74: 


ö 


N 1 n beg leave to woutile you OED my 
e inquiries concerning my unhappy ſon and 
your huſband : various are the reports, the 


1 which I find come originally from the exciſe 


office; fuch as his vile treatment to you; 


& his ſecreting upwards of /. zo, intruſted 
< with him to manage the petition for advance 
4 of ſalary ; and that, fince his diſcharge, he 
*# have petitioned to be reſtored, which was 
rejected with ſcorn, Since which, I am 
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ter and amiableneſs, deſerves the gteatelt re- 
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as I am almoſt diltratted.” 
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s told, he haye left England. To all which 
* I beg you will be kind enough to- anſwer. | 
** me by due courſe of poſt.— Von will not 
*© be à little ſurpriſed -at my ſo ſtrongly 8 


4 


<afcer I repeat ro you his undutiful behaviour 
to the tendereſt of parents: he never aſked 
* of us any thing but what was granted, that 


deſiring to know what is become of him; 


% 


were in our poor abilities to do; nay, we 
even diſtreſſed ourſelves ;* whoſe works are 
given over by old age, to let him have C. 20 


on bond, and every other tender mark a 
« parent could poſſibly ſnew a child; his in- 


ov. 


heartily ſorry, that a woman, whoſe charac- 


«« ſpect, love, and eſteem, as I have always on 

M 5 y been informed yours did, ſhould be ' 

tied for life, to the worſt of huſbands.—— - 
167% 
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„ gratitude,. or want of duty, has been ſuch, 
that he has not wrote to me upwards of two 


years. —If the above account be irue, I am 
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e arrived at Philadelphia in the winter 
of 177% a few months' before the battle f 
Lexington. He was firſt engaged as a 
ſhopman, by Mr. Aitkin, a bookſeller in 
Philadelphia, at the wages of twenty pounds 

a year. In November 1775, he was em- 
ployed in a laboratory. He took great 
pains in experiments for the purpoſe of diſ. 
covering ſome cheap, eaſy, and expeditious 
method of making ſaltpetre. He was alſo 
the propoſer of a plan for the voluntary ſup- 3 
bp plying of the public magazines with gun- 
poder; and earneſtly laboured to perſuade 

| * the inhabitants of Philadelphia to adopt it. 


- oi R A K W & © 6 „ 


On the Toth of January 1776, was pubs. 
 * liſhed his Common Senſe, an 8vo pamphlet of 


” 


* ſixty-three pages. This pamphlet was ea. 
« gerly read, paſſed through ſeveral editions, 
and was even tranſlated , into German, 
+ © Proſecuting the career, upon which he had 
bt thus not unſucceſsfully entered, he, on tſũge » 
© 19th of December 1776, publiſhed, in the 
« Pennſylt.ania Journal, the firſt number of the 
| - © Crifs, intended like the former work. to 
encourage the Americans in their oppoſition” 
. 7 0 644 Britiſh government.—The Cris, he 
IF © continued to publiſh in occaſional numbers, 
„ tilthe r3th, and the laſt appeared on the ſame 
| day on Which a ceffation of hottil itics be- 
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© tween America and Britain was proclaimed. 
© at ae e the rgth of APO 1783.“ 


| This, we the: that he was hardly Av du 

| America, when he fer about digging up falt- 
petre for the deſtruction of his countrymen, | 
the ſervants of that king whom ke himſelf had 
ſerved, and whom he would ſtill have ſerved, 
had he not been diſmiſfed in diſgrace. And 
can any one have the folly to believe, or the 
impudence to ſay, that this man was Ace 
by a fore of Jury ahd America ? 7. e a 


. 4 * 
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The ee or filly, RAY of. 
Paine, when they hear their hero attacked, ne- 


ver fail to ſtigmatize his enemies as enemies 


of the American caule, Their object in doing 
this is evident enough: but, in the name of 
common ſenſe, what has the juſtice or 185 88 
of that cauſe to do with an inquiry into the 
actions and motives of Paine? Is a man to 
be looked upon as regretting that Amer a1} 
obtained its 1ndependence, merely. becauſe he . 
deteits a cruel, treacherous, and blaſ phembdus | 
rufhan who once wrote in favour of it? Are | 
the characters of the men who effected che e 1 
paration from Britain ſo cloſely united with 
that of Paine, that they mult ſtand or fall 
| e ? , Are, the merits, .of the revolution 
| ily e | 7 
f 8 | 11 
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ö ſelf at laſt to be linked 0 all that 1 is err 0 


infamous? N „ Py & 51 
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Na one, not even Congreſs - itſelf, ever at- 


| " tempted to juitify the coloniſts in their revott, 
| againſt their ſovereign upon any other ground 
than this: that they were an oppreſſed Prople,, 
unable to. obtain a redreſs. of --4 their » grievances, 


then appealing, to arms. Seeing them in this 


who aſſiſted them without having partaken of 


| the oppreſſion of which they complained. 


Among, the Americans themſelves a differ- 


did not; both parties were fully juſtified 2290 
the ſuppoſition that they acted agreeably to 


their conſciences: but a man like Paine, juſt*- 4 

landed in the country, could have no op- 
TFeſtite to complain of, and, therefore, his 
i 


oſtility againſt his country admits of no de- 


fence. He was a traitor, as were the Prieſtleys, 
the Prices, and all others of the ſame deſcrip- 
tion. No good man, however zealous he 


* 
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might be in the tevolutibh, © ever reſpected ' 
Fame, of which the coldneſs and negkeck he 
| experienced, as foon as order was re-eſta- H 


| bliſhed, is a certain proof. The faithful 


| citizen, or ſubject, naturally deteſts a traitor: 


3 


\ * 
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light we muſt be careful to exclude from this 
juſtification all thoſe. ſubjects of the king, 


opinion might, and did prevail. Some 
looked upon themſelves as oppreſſed, others 
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it is an impulſe that none of us can reſiſte 
however we may differ in opinion in other, 
reſpects, we all agree (to uſe one of Toms 


own expreſſions) that a traitor! is the fouleſt» 
9 ae on att „ . ><A vale te 
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on Aa. 1999. 14 was e e by thaCona 
© greſs, ſecretary to their committee for foreign 
affairs. When Silas Deane, commercial 
© agent for the Congreſs in Europe, was res" 
called, to make room for William Lee, once 
J Nr of London, a cohcatidrr en 
5 between Deane and the family of the Lees; 
and Paine took part in the controverſy, by 
1 attacking Deane. He took occaſion to in- 
volve in the diſpute the famous Robert 
Morris, financier of the United States. 
Morris interfered againſt him. And Paine 
was inadvertently. prov one to retail, 
* through the channel of the newſpapers; 
© information which had been communicated to him 
in bis office of Secretary. This information 
« betraying intrigues of the French court, 
© their ambaſſador complained, to Congrels! . 
Paine being interrogated, confeſſed himſelf 
« the author of the newſpaper correſpondence | 
in queſtion, and was in canſoquence* diſ- 
5 ' miſled from is office. 3 ym Tag . 
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ner ak Sy * de inked 5 wall 
preface a an extract from nn | 
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work, lately publiſhed, Ou the 1 af Con- 4 
14 necticut Book V. Chap. vii. Speaking of 
Paines baſeneſs in his attack on Chriſti- - 4 
$ © anity by publiſhing his Age of Reaſon, Mr. 
Swift obſerves: This work is faid to be 
written by Thomas Paine, Secretary for fo- 

e reign affairs, 10 Congreſs in the American tur. 
No the truth/i is, that during ſome period 
et of the American War, Congreſs appointed 
. à committee for foreign affairs, to which 

1 Paine was ſecretary, but he had no power, 
and performed no duty but that of cler to 

e the committee; without any portion of the 

b authority, afterwards annexed to the office 
of ſecretary for foreign affairs. From the 

* poſt of ſecretary to the committee for” | 
40 An affairs, he was aiſiniſſed for a ſcan- 
1 & dalous breach of truſt. What muſt we think 
of a man, who is capable of ſuch a pitifut 

, artifice to gratify his ens 1 and render 

15 himſcls importane?”. W e 
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Theſe 2 are not the wand of. an . 
but of a native American, a learned and ele- 


gat writer, N a ried er and g fenppf of 
| ma. e. 
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{The account given by Mr. Swiſt- of Tom's | 
Gilmiſton confirms that which is given of it 
! in his life. Both accounts, however, fare 
len 28 to the nature of the intrigues: /which - 
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he divulged. As 1: have heard this matter. 
often ſpoken of, by my old bookſeller. and; 
others, I will juſt repeat what 1 have 1 
| without pledging fel, fon. the truth of it, 


IS iter 15 
While Silas Deane was agent under the 


| EIT adminiſtration of e h F e | 
1 


this was: 8 ab a inns: when... the ty ds 
court had ſolemnly, though «treacherouſly, | 
engaged not to interfere in the diſpute, the 
Preſent was to be kept a ſecret among the im- 
mediate agents. The condemned arms, given 
as u preſent, were, by the. faithful. agents, 
charged as good ones, and paid for by: the 
United States. Who pocketed. the money, 
was then, and is ſtill a queſtion: but there 
ſeems to be but little doubt of its having 
undergone. a diviſion and a ſubdiviſion, as the | 
ſecret had extended far, and wide, before poor 
Tom was filenced. I have heard more. . 


one American, reputed democrats, curſe 


Franklin for having miſapplied the money 
of the country, and 1 imagine this muſt be | 
What they allude to. He muſt certainly have 
found the philofopher s ſtone, if he thus pol 
3 the gift of NING: _ iron into ee | 


, 
7 
0 
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and, as I d6 nor fee, in his will, 0 he 
} bequeathed this precious ſtone, I would thank 
his grand. child to inform us, in the next num- 
ber of his polite and FRO: paper, who the 
1 happy mortal 1 „ 


„„ 5 : e 2 i 
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1 After having Heard: theſe accounts of this 
[F difmiſſfon, which all agree, let us hear what 
Thomas ſays about it himſelf, in the ſecond 


is © claration of Independence, Congreſs una- 
1 4 nimoufly appointed me ſcererary in the fo- - 
I 6 reign "department. But a miſunderſtanding 
i! *arifing between Congreſs and me, reſpecting 
% one of their commiſſioners then in Europe, 
Mr. Silas D Deane, reſigned ibe office.” —— 
Was there ever a more pitiful attempt at ac- 
1 8 reputation than this? He was in 
England when he wrote thus; he would not 
bave dared to write this paſſage in America. 
He calls himſelf secretary in the foreign depart- .. 
ment, thereby giving to underſtand that he 
was a ſecretary of ſtate in America, as Lord 
{| Grenville or the Duke of Portland is in Eng- 
| Jand; and as Mr. Jefferſon then was in the 


foreign affairs would have ſounded ſmall ; it 
E] would have made a jingle like that of half. 
pence, whereas /ecre/ary of fate rang in the 
Lars of his empty- headed min like gui- 
neas upon a hollow counter. 


part of his "Rights of Man. - After the de- 


Vnited States. Secretary to the committee for 


— — mY 
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. But 4 miſunderſtanding ariſing \balpjem 
cc Congreſs and me.” Here is another fetch a, 
importance. Between Congreſs and mel. 
How the London Correſ ponding Society, ang 
affiliated mobs ſtared at ATT dare ſay. If 
his miſconduct evet became! a ſubject of dif 
cuſſion before Congreſs, that was all. A 
complaint Was lodged againſt him, and Con- 

greſs diſmiſſed him; but his offence was er 
Pobag what ſhould have been kept ſecret, in 
writing for the Lees againſt Silas -Deans; 

How does he twiſt this 5 miſunderſtand- 
ing between Congreſs and him? As welk 
may the criminal ſay, he bas had a miſ-, 
ene wich the 9 2 ot who. canon 


W pt : 5 i | 


5 Kb OY 1 reigned the ofice.”. Mr. Swilk ; 


"i and every one in America ed that 
he was diſmiſſed for a ſcandalous en of 
truß; but this would not have been fo con- 
venient for the pur 
combinations of men who had undeftaken to 


ſpread his works about the three kingdoms. 9 
In the courtier's vocabulary, reſgned has long 


— 


urpoſe of thoſe infamous 


been ſynonymous with diſmiſſed, diſcarded, and 


turned out, and we ſee that Thomas, though 
he rails againſt courts and courtiers, did not 


: ee m a n it in the * 8 5 7 0 144 
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But there was another reaſon for ſubſtituting _ 
in . , * 8 = 2 ; . 

W- re/ipnation'for Turned out. © He had every reaſon 


9 


to believe that his /ife would be publiſhed; and 
he wiſcly foreſaw, that his having been turned 
ent of the exciſe, and again turned out in 
America, would” ſtagger the faith of (ome! 
of his proſely tes; to be turned out by 4 
monarchical government, and afterwards by 
a republican one, would have been à pret- 
iy convincing proof that he was friendly 
% to no government whatever. I' lincerely be- 
lieve that he hated, and that he ſtill hates, 
the general government of the United States 
(as at preſent happily eſtabliſned) as much as 
the government ot Great Britain. But it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould find out ſomething: 
to hold up to the imitation of the Englith; | 
no matter: what, fo as it differed « from what 
N my poſſeſſed. Being obliged, therefore, to 
make this uſe of the Atnerican government, 
he was the more anxious to hide the truth with 
reſpect to his di/n fron; for how awkward 
Would it have looked, at the end of his pomp- 
cous encomiums on the government of Ame- 
rica, to add; this. was the government ibat 
earned me o :e! N 
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ln Auguſt, 1782, Thomas Paine pub» 
. | | ; 2 a 
© lifhed- a controverſial letter to the Abbe 
© Raynal, in conſequence of the latter au- 


© thor's publication of his hiſtory of the Re- 


— 
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1 | volition: of Molds! : Ablurd as en 
| &, rig erte which Paine had advanced 
© am his Common & enſe,\Raynat being in great 

© diftreſs'for RE ſomething; to ſay on the 

25 occaſion, had adopted ſome of them! Paine 

© reclaimed what was his own, and contro 

_ © yerted much of the reſt that the Abbe ſaid. 
His next production was a letter to the Earl 

© of Shelburne, on the effects likely to ariſe'to 


© Great Britain from the e inde - 
pendence of America. wy 


_ 


; 


His labours had not yet ed any "fab! 
« ſtantial reward. He, in the mean time, 
© ſuffered all the bee of penury. He now 
ſolicited the American Aſſemblies to grant 
© ſome recompence for the ſervices by which 

he had contributed to the eſtabliſhment: of 
their independence. New York beſtowed 
on him lands of little value at New Ro- 


chelle; Pennſylvania granted him five hun; 
dred pounds. Jiu 


8 2 An, 


i 
k\ 


jn the autumn f 1 55 FS fo 
France, after having, at New Vork, ſeduced 
a young woman of a reputable family. In 
the beginning of the year 1787, he arrived 
In Paris, and exhibited before the French | 


Academy of ſciences; the model of e 
«of peculiar conſtruction. af 3 


wh On the 38, of Seprember, in . dame | 
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| 40 year; Thom Paine active, =P e 
* {nk in Piccadilly, London, after an 7880 
of thirteen. years from Britain. Hiss 
Wis: friends recollected him; although he might | 
14 [9 hae been better ſatisfied to N been for- 

N en by ſome of- wen : 


I, 6 Before che end of 1787, he EN VII 1 
pamphlet, intituled Proſpects an ibe 10 | 
Kc. In the year 1788, he was buſy at Ro- 
* * therham, in Yorkſhire, about the 7 vos of 
| © an iron arch for the bridge of which he had 
| * preſented a model to the French Academy. 
10 . This bridge proved merely an expenſive 
A project, by which the contriver was impo- 
veriſhed, and the community not benefited. 
At Rotherham his familiarities became dil. 
. {agreeable to the women. 


1 Through various eee "ky be- 
1 came indebted. to Whiteſide, the: American 


* merchant, whom he had employed to re- 


ceive his remittances, and to furniſh his ex- 
pences, in the ſum of ſix hundred and 
ls twenty pounds. Upon the bankruptey of 
/ Whiteſide, Paine was arreſted by order of 
* the aflignees, at the White Bear, Piccadilly, 
on the 29th of October 1789. He remained 
+: for three weeks confined in a ſpunging houſe, 
© till he was at length relieved by the kind in- 
c cterferenee of two eminent American mer. 
bp - © chants, Meffrs. Clagget and Murdock. 


eee enen * R 


5 Mens bis Paige bad, "Aries — invo· | 
c LR retirement, liſtened eagerly to the 
* news of the riſing commotions in France. 
Soon after he was ſet at liberty, therefore, 


he croſſed the channel, in order to be a 


* nearer ſpectator of events in which he * 


joiced. He returned to England about the 


time of the publication of Mr. Burke's | 
« pamphlet on the French revolution. His. 


next work was an anſwer to Mr. Burke; in 
« the firſt Part of his Rights of Man. e 


f 


which he had advanced in it, Paine dreaded 


a W — 


4 


« while it was induſtriouſly given out by 


q thoſe in his ſecrer; that he mg "OO cee 1 


« for Paris. . 


The work * cauſed theſe 33 was | 
perfectly of that caſt; by which ſuperficial } 
readers and thinkers are moſt readily affect- 
ed; groſsly invective, frequently quibbling, ! 
_ confounding generals with particulars, and 


a A ae 


particulars with generals, audaciouſiy bold, 


and 4 the en of d kane | 


_ Ts mark was ; publiſhed. on the; I 2th of 7 
March, 1791, by a Mr. Jordan in 5 | 
ſtreet. Conſcious of the ſeditious falſehoods 


even then the inquiries of the King's meſ-"] 
ſengers, and ſought + concealment- in the 
© houſe of his friend, Mr. Brand Hollis, 


ö 


| 
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N i © juices; It was, beſides, wt recom- 
i il © mended to the people by a Society, ho took 
i * the denomination of Conſtitutional. e 
|" in che middle of May, after wn hos 
f | * Jaboured to enlighten or confound the Bri- 
r tiſh nation, Paine returned to Paris. While 
Hiurning there, he entered into a controverſy 
with Emanuel Seyes, who had been chiefly 

active in framing the new conftitution' of 
France; Seyes in defence of that limited 
. monarch which the new conſtitution had 
j * eſtabliſhed : Paine, again 'the whole bell of _ 
Wh ©-mendrchy,—to uſe his own unde..." This con- 
Wt * troverſy was Am dropped ce oe. 


TREE 


On the zeh of july, 1791, Paine again ar- 
lt {© rived at the White Bear, in Piccadilly, juſt in 

jj f © time to aſſiſt in the celebration of ihe annt- 
ME Verſary of the French Revolution. He did 
not, however, appear at the public dinner on 
the following day; but he joined rhe celebra- 25 
1 « tors ahout eight o'c'ock in the evering ; 

when the people, enraged to ſee them brave 
„che laws, and exult in events unfriendly to 
M the happineſs of Britain, had aſſembled tu- 
WF multubuſſy, to drive them away from the 
4 Ero and Anchor Tavern, the place of their 
IM mecting. Mortified at finding thoſe hoſtile 
WE rolthem, whom they had hoped to ſeduce to 
become the inſtruments of their turbulence, 


— 
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dur republicans publiſhed, on the 20th of Au- 
4 * guſt, 1791, from the Thatched Houſe Ta- 
vern, a ſeditions declaration, the. writing of 
Paine, which obliged the ſane och to bor 
bid them his houſe.” * 


222 | | $20 
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be « After theſe ttanſactions, Fairies was: 3 
ing to viſit Ireland, in the character o 
apoſtle of Democracy, when he learned that 


E e, he retired WO to Greenwich.” f 


— 


on the 4th of November, 2091, be alte 


5 ed, on ine eve of the gun- poder plot, at the 


« accuſtomed commemoration of the 5th of 


© November, by the Revolution Society. He 


n 
— — 


the Iriſh were already ſo well acquainted with 
his real charaFer, t hat he might probably meet 
with an unfavourable reception. On chis 


an 


was thanked for his Rights of Man; and gave | 
C0 n his toaſt, the rer of the Warld. "= 


7 Immediately aſe this, pepe to bring 


* forth the Second. Part of his Rrebts of Man, 
he hid ' himſelf in FETTER-LANE None 
© knew. where he was concealed, except Mr. } 
Horne — Tocke, whoſe friendly care correct- 
< ed the inaccuracies of his ſtyle, and Mr. 
* Chapman, who was employed to print his 
book. Ar Mr. Chapman's table he occaſion- 


© ally ſpent a pleaſant evening, after the ſolitary 
labours of the day. N this commodioyusy 
FF 2 


— 


. 
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Wl «HOO had ſubſiſted for ſeveral months, 
Paine was ſomehow: moved to inſult Mr. 

Il © Chapman's wife;“ in conſequence of which 
© the printer turned him out of doors with 
© indignation; exclaiming, chat he had 10 
6 mire: principle than a poſt, and 10 more ti 
tban 4 ruffan.” | 3) 


12 "Paine has aſcribed a different origin to 8 
[87 ©: quarrel with his printer: but, it is proper 
that even in ſo ſmall a matter the truth 
WH © ſhould be known. A falſe tale was held out 
WT © to the public, as is ſtated. at length in Mr. 
« Oldys's pamphlet; and that part of, the 
work which had been rejected by Mr. Chap- 
man was transferred to a 'Mr. Crowther.” 


EE Tnis Second Part was at length . 

2 publiſhed: being recommended by the ſame 

WM * qualities as the Fir, it met with a ſimilar re- 
cepftion. Its author, finding that he had now 
excited againſt himſelf the ſtrongeſt abhor- 
I < rence of all the worthier part of the nation, 
thought it prudent to retire to France. In 
the meantime he printed a letter to Mr. Se- 
If < cretary Dundas, and another to Lord On- 
* ſlow, the abſurd ſcurrility of which, might 
be ſuppoſed matchleſs; were it not chat the 
ſame author has ſince exceeded it in an Ad- 
Areſs to the Aadareſſers upon his Majeſty's Pro- 


. * : See Chapman's Teſtimony on Oath,— Paine's Trial. 
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* clamation for the Suppreſſio on of Seditious 


Writidgs, and in a en, 10 the National} : 
* Convention of 8 "3.0 
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0 His bing and writings, voids links! | 
credit they may have done him in Britain, | 
of recommended him to a Ma in the French | 
0 pl Convention.” 4 0 1 TH 235 43 4 * | 
„ft woald* be cnatvurr fob ti ra | fir zny | 
other aſſembly in the world in Weh he 
4 would be not leſs reſpectable than moſt of the 
I leaders... To What iſſue this laſt referment 
4 of his may lead, it is. not eaſy ro ' predict. 
© But, from the complexion of ſome © the late 
ln 0 F the Convention, it Er f 
% Lechs le that his career may finn Wit 
t miſerable end to Which Providence 8 
6 permits the machinations. of-., Juch men ad 
50 Ne them at läſt.“ e 


— ——— 
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-t For the poblicheion of 1806 e 11 8 88 Al | 
o tene of which 1 is avo fed! le bs 
— of which there Bas been too | m8 ch ft 

5 "towards the. . {pe the deine e 


© quillity of the Brit empire uf — 10 
© has, ſince his refreat into France,. be ; 


* dicted at the inſtance of the king, fs " 

in Wa. caſes ; tried at Ni N re 
Lord enyon; and found guilty by very || 
45 refpectable jury, R Author ar 3 Pub- [ 
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Wt licner of a an ee 60 « Sedood Lak of 
5 boy the Ki hts. of Man, containing many falſe, 
1 wi tec 

tions aflertions.“ 
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| 8B 1 apd. other venders of Paine's works 
1 * Bru +4 ſee, by this Verdict, that the laws of 
Wd * roeir country, if diligently enforced, are 
20 p both; them for ſo dimmoneſl a 

Mich 11} 51 N n id 


Wt 05 «The 5098 af this | plain, Lee alle, 
. hay udye- for himſelf, whether Paine be a 
| 4 liens to. Great Britain, or a man whoſe con- 
1 ey he would chooſe to imitate, or whoſe 
* advice he would follow in ordinary Caſes ; 
Wand What reliance can be placed on the facts 
wo. © which- be has boldly aoried as the ob in wg 
om work of his wild theories.“ 
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Here ends the account of Paine 8 lite, as 1 

lid it in, print, and which, as 1 formerly ob- 
erved, „ was publiſhed about the beginning of 
1793. I ſhall now attempt a continuation of it 
2 'to the preſent time, dwelling on ſuch 
parts only of his conduct as will admit of no 
. dfpure' teſpelting facts. 1 5 42 


Thome 's having en W wy at ar; 
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ſcandalous, malicious, and ſedi- : 


ge 6s ; ſearcely neceſfary + to add, that book 


nation in n Was a Arong re. 
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comp andation to him in France, ole newly 
_ enlightened, inhabitants ſeem, to have conceiv: 
ed a. wonderful partiality for. all that's. vile, | 
Several of the 4 diſputed with each 
other the bonaur of having a convi for their 
repreſentative; a thing not ſo, much to be 
wondered at, when, we recolle&, that Pars | 
2 rulers 8 by a decree, that the gal- 
— 27 55 were all moſt excellent pat Kick * 
chat the Wee 8 bk a poſt wo webs 
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11 exact time Tom's fi it ts A cs f 

try of liberty andy v * is not e be- 
eye, in the above ect 
bearing his N b in the mont .of 
June, 4022. had, been, on. a. trip, om, . 
mer's to Dunkirk, and, on my return, If 
heard the news announce ced ro Sport 1 8 0 
5 : 


company in the canal, ſta 
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l woman,” ho, was PE vg beſi de 9 — 


« Ah, la hain ce! Tous les ſcelerata 


a: de tous es pays, de Ar vont ene 


ene e 4 Fn ha a et ben ber 
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„ Ki Hier chez nous! ha * The juſtneſs of his ob- 


1 ſervation ſtruck me at the ine and has often 


WH occuried to my memory ſince. Indeed every 


ſpcaking of; to look upon France as his home; 


irks the true character of the revolution. 


birds of. | re hover over an ex wing care 


2H 245: 


Wy *Wherhe Pee was realy in bret or nor; 
1 gs Ine, 1792, is cs Al: it 15 certdin 
WH tha 4 Wy his ſeat among that a 
WW! 0 tyrants, | uſually BOG che 

10 Juſt time enough to aſſiſt m'profcrib= 
1 ns 'Conftitmtibn which he had Written 


fing every ichet, of ridicule and reproach: oH 
the” GAA Hd vt. 
onths befote extolled, LAM the moſt aug uſt, 
N and inlumig ag body of. den 
„ef earth.“ It was now that the En gliſh” re. 
formers and the democrats of Rite woul 


[ 1 ec wirh ball hide, for the pempous eulogiutms 


GT Ah, , my Odd! Ah, poor Frkate? All 4 8 ſounds 
„ rels from all the countries in the univerſe are flocking 
« amongſt us. 


\ 


man of "infamous charatter, every felon and 
evcry traitor, began, at the time 1 am now 


and this circumſtance, better than any other, 


he pfopetty of the nation was laid proftrate, 
and tiefe Viflains were aſſemblifig round it, "a 


! | 173 Whole . of, andi in confer- 
'Aﬀenibly' whim he had'a few 


WY Kave blüſbed, had not their fronts been cover- 
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a they nad 4 heaped on the author  of-the 
- Man. 15-0 3: of e 
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1 The firſt. job wn Tom» was fer: about, er 
the deſtructien of the Conſtitution, was, mak 
ing another. This was & thing of courſe, for 
there is no ſuch thing as living without conſti- 
tutions now-a-days. Thomas, and his fellow- 
journeymen, Brifſot, Clavière, and about half 
a dozen others, fell to work, and, in a very 
few days, hammered out the clumſy, ill- pro- 
Portioned devil of a thing, commonly called 
the Conſtitution of 1793. Of this ridiculous * 
anſtrument I ſhall only . bee that, aſter be- 
ng cried up by the eee a Newſpapers, as 
the maſter-piece of legiſlative wiſdom, 2 
was rejected with every mark of contempt, 
even by the French themſelves. What is too 
Ae for Wert to ſwallow men be Wan in: 
e | 


4 


About the time that this conftituticn wack 
was going on, the unfortunate king was brought 
to trial by his ten times perjured and rebellious 
ſubjects. Paine did not vote for his death, a 
circumſtance that his friends produce as a 
proof of his juſtice and humanity, forgetti 
at the ſame time, that they thereby br 3 
all thoſe who did vote for it, with injuſtice 
and barbarity. However, upon cloſer inquiry, 
we ſhall find little, reaſon _ 2 be- 


f 1 
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8. He voted fos 
the king's banzEment, the baniſhment of a man 
| perfectly innocent, and it was owing may 
| to his being embarked with the faction of Briſ- 
\ ſor," inſtead of that of Danton, that he did not 
vote for his death. Briſſot afterwards publith- 
|; ed, in the name of his whole party, the rea- 
| fans why they looked on it as good policy not 
to put the king to death; on theſe reaſons 
was the vote of Paine founded, and not on 
Riis humanity or his juſtice. Petion, the in- 

famous Petion de Ville- neuve, did not vote 
for the king's death; yet certainly no one will 
believe that motives of juſtice or humanity 
veſtrained the man, who, after having plotted 
the. inſurrection of the tenth of Auguſt, 
i brought it ac 
who loaded the royal captives and their child- 
ren with every inſult and cruelty that the 
_ of an upſtart ſavage tyrant could ſug- 
OR. 


” tween Tom and his colleague 


The whole proceſs of the trial of the king of 


France, from the beginning to the end, was 
the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice that ever 
ſtained the annals of the world. It was well 
known to every one and particularly to the au- 
dacious regicides themſelves, that he was in- 
nocent of every crime laid to his charge. The 


ſentence of baniſnment was therefore as unjuſt 


as that of death. Injuſtice is ever injuſtice: 
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againſt the king as a crime, and 
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up boldly in the defence of innocence, in 
place of ſhelrering himſelf under a vote for 
baniſhment. Baniſhment ! Great God Baniſn- 
ment on the head of the towering family of 


Bourbon, pronounced by a diſcarded Engliſh” 


Excifeman !1JWhat muſt have been the 
feelings of this forſaken prince, who was once 
called the great and good ally of America, 
when he heard the word baniſoment! come 
from the lips of a wretch raiſed to notice 
by the ſucceſs of a revolution of which he 


himſelf had been a principal ſupport I 
© hope: no ſuch thought came athwart the 


mind of the unfortunate Louis; if it did, 
certain Il am it muſt have been ten | mil- 


non times more poignant than the pangs of 


death. | 

However Paine might find it convenient 
to vote upon this occaſion, it is certain he 

did not feel much horror at the murder of 


the benefactor of his beloved America, 


or he would not have remained with, and 
in the ſervice of, his murderers. He was 
told this by his quondam friend Mr. King, 
in a letter ſent him from England ſoon after - 
wards. f the French kilt their king, it will 
| * be a fignal for ny departure, for I will nos 
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it may exiſt in different d but it can 
never change its nature. Had Paine been a 
juſt and humane man, he would have ſtood 
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* "_ among ſuch ſanguinary 3 ſe, Mr. 
26 Paine, were your words at our laſt meet- 
ing; yet, after this, you are not only with 
„ them, but the chief modeller of their new 
« conſtitution, formed ſo heterogeneous and 
rt inconſiſtent, ſo hypothetical and contra- 
«..diftory, as ſhoys me, that provided your 
e theories obtain fame, you are indifferent 
% how the people may be are in Oe 
en of. them.” 


Having introduced this correſpondence hoes, 
it ĩs a proper place for me to give the reader 
2 proof of Thomas's diſintereſtedneſs, 

ality for which he ſers a very high value 

f Politics and ſelf- intereſt“ (ſays 
he, in the Second Part of what he calls his 
Rights af Man) „ have been ſo uniformly 
connected, that the world has a right to be 
« ſuſpi picious of public characters: but, with re- 
« gard to myſelf, I am perfetly eaſy on this 

% head. I did not, at my firſt fetting ont in 
« public: life; turn my thoughts on . ſubjects 
c of government from motives: of ſelf-inter- 
20 eſt; and my conduct from that moment 
% to this proves the fact.“ After this 


| bouncing out- ſet, he goes on and tells his 

readers how ditintereſted he was in America, 
| 28 forgetting, however, to obſerve that he 
icited, and obtained, a recompenſe for his 
ſervices, as is ſtated in the above account of 
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: 1 life. The following letter will put his 
diſintereſtedneſs in a very clear point of view, 
: 3 may, perhaps, ſerve to remove the film 

from the eyes of ſome of thoſe, who are apt 


Fat 
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to place too much confidence in the profeſ- | 


Lions of our difintereſted W 


40 Doan Kine, „ 


7 1 don t know any thing theſe many years, 


e that ſurpriſed, and hurt me more, than the 


06 ſentiments you publiſhed in the Courtly 


«© HERALD, the 12th December, ſigned Joan 
% Kine, Egham Lodge. Lou have gone back | 
from all you ever ſaid. —— You'uſed to com- 
ec plain of abuſes as well as me, and wrote your 
-< opinions on them in free terms. What then 


« means this ſudden attachment to Kings? This 


e fondneſs of the Engliſh Government and ha- 
e tred of the French? If you mean to curry 


« favour, by aiding your government, you are 


„e miſtaken; bey never recompence thoſe who ſerve 


«© it? they buy off thoſe who can annoy it, a 


let the good that is rendered it, be its own 
.< reward. Believe me, Kix, more is to be ob- 


e tained by cheriſhing the rifing ſpirit of the people, 


ce thay by ſubduing it. Follow my fortunes, and 1 


ce will be anſ * that you ſoall make your 
cc own.” 
© Two. Parge.” _ 
0 E | 


Hong g. . 
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"This letter ought tobe ſtuck upon every —_ 


and every poſt in the United States, and in every 
other country where the voice of the people is 
| ofany conſequence. It is the creed, the multum 
in par vo, of all the pretended patriots that ever 
infeſted the earth. It is all in all; it is concluſive 


and requires neither colouring nor commentary. 


Aſter the death of the king of France, there 


"i 1 was a long ſtruggle between the faction of 
Briſſot, to which Tom had attached himſelf, 
and that of Danton, Robeſpierre and Marat. 


The laſt named murderer was diſpatched by a 


-murdereſs of Briſſot's faction, after which her 

abettors were all guillotined, impriſoned, or 
pPftoſeribed. Thomas faved his life by counte- 
nancing the degradation of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, in his“ Age of Reaſon.” 


When ne was ſolicited to ſpare him on 


account of his talents as a writer in the cauſe 
of liberty, tu ne vois pas donc fo—tu bete,” 
replied he to the ſolicitor, que nous n'avons 
plus beſoin de pareils fanatiques. Cut - throat 
Danton was right enough: indeed they no 
longer ſtood in need of a fanatical writer in the 
+ cauſe of liberty, when they had made it a crime 
for men to weep. ' 


* Nou do not perceive * you ſimpleton, chat we no 
& longer want fanatics of that ſort.” 
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and talents, juſt as a farmer makes a calculation 


hypocritical canting profeſſions of reſpect for 
the word of God,” contained in ſome of his 
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Danton made a calculation: of Tom's head 


of the labour, carcaſs, hide and offal of a bul- 
lock; and he 1 that he would fetch more 
living than dead. By writing againſt religion; | 

he might do his cauſe ſome ſervice, and there | 
was little or no danger to be apprehended from 
him; becauſe, being an Engliſhman, it was only 

giving him that name, and he could any where 


have him killed and dreſſed, & lu mode ge Paris 


at five minutes warning. 


Horrid as Paine's attack on revealed religion 
muſt appear to every one untainted with deiſm : 
or atheiſm, the baſe aſſailant is not feen in his 
true colours, in his blackeſt hue, till the opinions | 
in his © Age of Reaſon” are compared with the | 


former writings. In his Common Senſe, calling | 
on the people to ſeparate themſelves from the 
government that had diſcarded him, he ſays it 
Is % a form of government that the Word of God | 
bears teſtimony againſt;” and in another part 
of the ſame work, propoſing the promulgation 
of a new charter, he ſays: © that we may not 
appear to be defective even in earthly honors, | 
let a day be ſolemnly ſet apart for proclaim- 
te ing the Charter; let it be brought forth placed 
© on the divine law, the word of God. In 
another place he you whole pages in endet ? 
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| youring to perſuade his readers that monarchy 
is diſapproved of by God, and he brings his 


| 
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roofs from Holy Writ, concluding with theſe 
words. Thele portions of the Holy Scriptures 


|< are direct and poſitive. They admit of no equi. 


ec vocal conſtruction. In one part of the ſame 


writings he complains of the *©* impiety” of the 
Tories, and in another of the unchriſtian pee- 
e viſhneſs of the Quakers.” He calls upon 
| | the people to turn out in the name of God. 


“Say not, adds he, that thouſands are gone 


out, turn out your tens- of thouſands ; throw 


t not the burthen of the day upon Providence, 


& but © oro your faith 5 aur works, that God 
+ may bleſs you.” 


We claim” (ſays he again, keeping up 
the cant) © we claim brotherhood with every 
European chriſtian, and glory in the generoſi- 
« ty of the ſentiment. - Generous and ſenti- 


mental raſcal! Whom do you claim brotherhood 


with now? Who will admit as a brother, the 
wretch, who, at one time calls the Scriptures 
che word of God. and quotes them as an infallible 
guide, and at another, ridicules them as a ſeries 
of fictions, contrived by artfull prieſts to mute, 
delude, and cheat mankind? 


From Paine's Coma Sense and his Age f 
Aer we may perceive how his opinion differ- 
ed encerning the Americans at the two epochs 
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of his writing. When he wrote the former, he 
looked upon them as a conſcientious and pious} 


foreigners who are not well acquainted with it. 
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ople; but when he wrote the latter, he cer= 
tainly looked upon them in the oppoſite light, 
or he never would have ventured to addreſs the 
work to them. The fact is, he had altered his 
opinion of them upon the ſtrength of what he 


ſaw in the greateſt part of the publick papers. | 


After ſeeing a miniſter of the gofpel abuſed} 
for having boldly aſſerted the truth of its doc- 
trines, in oppoſition to the horrid decrees of the 
French Convention; after having ſeen the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt placed in a liſt of famous demo- 
crats, along with the names of Paine and Ma- 
rat, it was no wonder if he thought that his 
manual of blaſphemy would be an acceptable 
preſent to his © beloved Americans.” aw: 


Indeed, there is but too much reaſon to fear 
that the Age of Reaſon being tranſlated into 
Engliſh, apparently for the ſole purpoſe. of 
being publiſhed here, its being dedicated to | 
the citizens of the United States, together with 
the uncommon pains that have been taken to 
propagate it, and the abuſe that has been heap- 
ed upon all thoſe who have attempted to coun- 
teract its effects, will do but little credit to the 
national character, in the opinions of thoſe 


Every effort ſhould, therefore, be exerted to 
convince the world, * all men of ſenſe and 
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worth, i in America agree in their abhorrence of 


the work and its malignant author. From this 
perſuafion it was, that I inſerted in the Political 
Cnſor for May, an extract from Judge Ruſh's 


pious addreſs to the grand jury at Reading, and 


that I now honour the preſent Cenſor with an 
extract from Mr. Swift's Syſtem of Laws of 
Connecticut, a work that every one ſhould read, 
and chat every one who reads muſt admire, 


8 To prohibit”: ( 5 this learned and ele- 


| gant writer) © To prohibit the open, publick, 
e and explicit denial of the popular religion of 
«© a country, is a neceſſary meaſure to preſerve 


6 


the tranquillity of a government. Of this 


no perſon in a chriſtian country can com- 


* 


*« plain; for, admitting him to be an infidel, 

ie he muſt acknowledge, that no benefit can 
e be derived from the ſubverſion of a religion 
* which enforces the beſt ſyftem of morality, 
« and inculcates the divine doctrine of doing 
« juſtly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
« with God. In this view. of the ſubject, we 
% cannot ſufficiently reprobate the baſeneſs of 
% Thomas Paine, in his attack on chriſtianity, 
* by publiſhing his Age of Reaſon. While 
« experiencing in a 2 the fruits of bis viſion- 
« ary theories of Government, he undertakes to 
« diſturb the world by his religious opinions. 
He has the impudence and effrontery to ad- 


* 


« 4 drels t. to > the citizens of the United States of 
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e better: and all this he does, not to make 


Ko * leſs and dreary viſions of unbelief. No lan- 


< to its votaries, merely for the ſake of eradi- 


this moſt excellent work appeared, and left 
nothing unanſwered or unrefuted. It is as 
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* tended to ſhake their faith in the religion of 
their fathers; a religion, which, while it in- 
ce culcates the practice of moral virtue, contri= 


ee butes to ſmooth the thorny road of this lifes 


« by opening the proſpect of a future and; 


them happier, or to introduce a better reli 
« pjon, but to embitter their days by the oY 


uage can deſcribe the wickedneſs of the 
&* man, who will attempt to ſubvert a religio 
o which is a ſource of comfort and conſolation} 


« _ all ſentiments of ee 1 


of Aus many ion to Paine no one dex) 
mands fo much of our praiſe and our gratitude! 

as DR. Wanson's Apology for the Bible, From 
im. weak attempts, by perſons either unſkill- 
ed on the ſubject or unaccuſtomed to wield the 
weapons of diſputation, the deiſts began to 
triumph in the thought that the clumſy cavil- | 
lings of their leader were unanſwerable, when 


* The Rights of Man alſo, has, in this country been Ne 
ty generally looked upon as unanſwerable. This is not ſa | 
much to be wondered at, when we conſider the pains that | 


| kaye been taken to hide Co's the people every _ ta 
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. gelen. for me ta do juſtice u to the 1 
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to expreſs my veneratiorr for its 


— Learning, genious, candour, modeſ- 


ty and humility, all ſeem to have united here, 


to do honour to the cauſe of Chriſtianity and | 


over its enemies with ſhame and confuſion. 


And, a Circumſtance that muſt be particularly 


mortiſying to Paine, and to all the enemies of 


[order and religion, the man to whom the world 


id indebted for this production, is an ariſtorrat, 
1 a Prelate of the Church of England, raiſed 
0 his dignity by the choice of a King. 


Tet us now return to the hoary blaſphemer 
= the bottom of his dungeon. There he hes? 
manacled, beſmeared with filth, crawling 


with vermin, loaded with years and infamy.. 
This, reader, whatever you may think of him, 
50 the author of the Rights of Man, the eulo- 
giſt of French liberty. The very ſame man 
Who a few months * boaſted of "biting « the 


e men.” Look at him. Do you think now, 


in your conſcience, that he bas the appearance 
it 
| might tend to wean them from their tales to the We 
| ed doctrine of liberty and wan The Rights of Man 


as, however, been anſwered, and that in a moſt complete - 


and maſterly manner. This anſwer is now in my poſſeſſion, 
! and. I promiſe myſelf the honour of communicating it to the 
| B. ic in a few days. This work ought to accompany 
Da. Warsox's Apology: the two together will be an effec- 
© tive antidote 1 all Tom' s theological and political poiſon. 
| 


40 repreſentative of twenty-five millions of Free IX 
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of a legiſlator, a civilian, a conſtitution maker? 


It is no tyrannical king, I'll affure you, who 


who has tethered him thus. He was condemn- 
ed by his colleagues, and his fetters were ri- 
vetted by his own dear conſtituents. - Here he 
is, fairly caught in his own trap, a ſtriking 


r for the diſturbers of mankind. | 


After Thaw got out of his cichot la would 
that, I dare ſay, he underſtands better than, 
any other in the French language,) it was re- 


ported that he was dead, which occaſioned the 
epitaph on him, to be fon i in the Cenſor of 


May; bur, it has appeared ſince, that the re- 


port of his death was owing to a mode of ex- 


preſſion which the French have, whereby a 
perſon ſunk into inſignificance is ſaid to be 
dead. He, or ſome one 1n his name, has 
lately written a work, entitled, the Decline and 
Fall of the Britiſh Syſtem of Finance, of, which 
it is quite enough to ſay, that it is .of equal. 
merit with the reſt of his writings. All his pre- 
ditions have hitherto remained unfulfilled, 
and thoſe contained in the laſt effort of his 
malice will ſhare the ſame fate. It is extreme 


ly favourable for Britiſh bank-notes, that he 


who doubts of their ſolidiiy Wk: not believe 
in the Bible. 


How Tom gets a living now, or what bro 
thel he inhabits, I know not, nor does: it much 
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3 body here orany where Ales 2 


and whether his carcaſs is at laſt to be ſuffered 


to rot on the earth, or to be dried in the air, is I 
| of very little conſequence. Whenever and 
| wherever he breathes his laſt, he will excite } 
neither ſorrow nor compaſſion; no friendly 
| hand will cloſe his eyes, not a groan will be 
uttered, not a tear will be ſhed.; Like Judas 


he will be remembered by poſterity; men 


will learn to expreſs all that is baſe, malignant, | 
& |- treacherous, unnatural and e by | 
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has dane Al rhe miſchief he can in the world, 


a»? 


